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It remains to consider the maps of the early sixteenth century and to seek what light they can throw upon the Bristol voyages. I have reserved them to discussion apart from the documentary evidence because it is the only legitimate course to pursue. By taking a given map and applying it arbitrarily to a given voyage, testimony of a sort can be obtained. But it is quite unsound, for no map, other than that of Juan de la Cosa, is concerned to record the results of any definite English voyage. All that we can obtain is grouped results, and even so it is sometimes difficult to distinguish English discoveries from Portuguese.
First there must be mentioned a group of maps based apparently upon Portuguese information alone. These maps bear evidence of a political inspiration. They are concerned to show that the Newfoundland, Southern Labrador and Nova Scotia region has not only been first discovered by the Portuguese but is also within the longitudes assigned to their sphere of influence by the Treaty of Tordesillas. They ignore the prior discoveries of John Cabot, and they do not make it clear, as La Cosa does, that the Nova Scotia land continues south-westward as a continental coast in the direction of the Spanish West Indies. They show Greenland, with varying accuracy of outline, in approximately the correct position. There is little evidence to be obtained from them about the English discoveries from 1501 onwards.
The best-known of the group is the map made in Portugal by the Italian Albert de Gantino in 1502. It depicts Greenland with great accuracy both of outline and position, and ascribes its discovery to the Portuguese. South-west of Greenland, across an open sea (Davis Strait), appears a land inscribed Terra del Rey de Portuguall, which includes Southern Labrador and Newfoundland, shown as a continuous coast, deeply indented and fringed by small islands. This coast is placed east of the meridian of demarcation, which is drawn. A wide space of sea separates it from the Florida peninsula, which is far to the westward in the Spanish sphere.1 There is no English information comprised in the map, and the contrast with La Gosa is remarkable* The map of Nicolas de Canerio, c. 1502-3, is of the same type, and records the discoveries of Gaspar Gorte Real.2 Its coasts of Greenland and Newfoundland bear Portuguese flags, but are not named. The map of Salvat de Pilestrina, c. 1503-4, otherwise known as Kunstmann No* III, gives the same general arrangement as in Gantino, but with a detailed scale of latitudes and a number of names
1  The relevant part of the Gantino Map is reproduced in Chapter vn,
2  Partially reproduced in K. Kretscinner, Die Entdeckung Amerikcts> Atlas3 Berlin, 1892, Plate VIIL